WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
Jarrow with their shipyards on the coast and Mr. Chester Beattie with
his rich lead and zinc mines at Trepca and elsewhere in South Serbia,
as well as others, would, I feel sure, readily confirm this- statement.
There were many absolutely honest Yugoslav officials, but there were
a terrible lot who lived on graft. Salaries were ridiculously small, and
the urge to acquire wealth by other means was therefore very great.
The idea of graft is repugnant to the British character, and enterprises
such as those I have just mentioned set their faces resolutely against
the bribery of the local or central officials. It was inevitable that they
should meet with serious opposition constituting in effect a form of
blackmail Whenever I learnt of such cases I used invariably to
solicit the good offices of the King, who would always be helpful. To
create the tradition of an honest administration was one of his
Majesty's dearest ambitions. It was uphill work, but in time, and if
he had been able to concentrate on it, I believe that he would have gone
far towards laying the foundations.
Unfortunately, in the infancy of the new Yugoslavia, there were so
many other preoccupations of greater and more immediate gravity
than graft. Never for a moment, except during the brief spell of the
King's personal negotiations with Mussolini, did Italy cease to menace
Yugoslavia from without or the Croats to give expression to their
discontent from within. That the Croats had well-founded cause for
complaint was obvious, but that the blame was to be laid entirely on
the shoulders of the Serbs, as the British Press always made out, was
not the case. There were faults on both sides, for both Serbs and
Croats are a pig-headed and obstinate people and it will be a long time
before either tribe settles down to regard itself as Yugoslav and not as
Serb and Croat Many a Scot feels the same to-day as regards the
English.
Nevertheless, in spite of all the grumbling and dissatisfaction, the
constantly recurring rumours at that time of the imminence of an
internal uprising in Yugoslavia were a myth which existed only in the
sensation-mongering imagination of the newspaper correspondents
who made their headquarters in Vienna. Nor is this wisdom after the
event. I happened to be spending a few days with Sir Eric Phipps in
Vienna when the international Press magnified a trivial affair of bandits
in Bosnia into a serious revolt. (It was this incident which led to the
breakdown of the private negotiations between King Alexander and
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